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COUNTRY SPECTATOR. 


Noumser III. 


TursDay, 23 Ofober, 1792. 


When Saturn firft began to rule, 

And Jove was hardly fent to {chool, 

How happy was a Country life ! 

How free from wickednefs and ftrife ! 

Then each man liv’d upon his farm, 

And thought and did no mortal harm : 

But now, whatever poets write, 

*Tis fure the cafe is alter’d quite. JENYNS, 








‘Tuere are fome qualifications for the 
office of a Country Spectator, to which I may lay 
claim without incurring the imputation of vanity. 
I am, in the modern phrafe, a great Pedefirian; and 
{ have conftantly employed this talent in vifiting 
the villages adjacent to the various towns, in 
in which I have refided. Here I have looked for 
Nature undifguifed by the garb, in which fhe is 
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frequently tricked out by Fafhion and Folly: I 
have endeavoured to difcover her in her places of 
retreat ; and have often encountered fatigue and 
inclement weather, in hope of being amply recom- 
penfed by finding the object of my fearch. Having, 
however, been frequently difappointed, it is my 
cuftom to carry in my pocket fome favourite author ; 
fo that, if the people, whom I vifit, are averfe to 
communication with me, or have little to commu- 
nicate, I am not reduced to diftrefs for want of 
entertainment ; a precaution fimilar to that, which 
every wife General will take, before he quits his 
own territory. Thus equipped for an expedition 
I fally forth in quefl of adventures. If on my en- 
tering the village, the place of my deftination, 
nobody appears to notice me as I pafs along, I 
confider it as a fure prefage, that I muft have re- 
courfe to my book: I conclude that the villagers 
are accuftomed to fee Strangers, and begin to fear, 
that they have fo far contracted the habits of the 
great world, as to have little left for my obfervation, 
which I might not have met with athome. But 
when the children run out of their habitations to 
view me as I pafs by, and feem, by a vacant ftare, 
to confider me as a very extraordinary fpectacle, 
I! immediately form great hopes, that I have fteered 
a lucky courfe and that fome interefting fcenc awaits 
my contemplation.—The place of my refort on 
thele oceafions is the village inn; for I not only 
have a better title to admiflion into a public, than 
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into a private, houfe, but I expect to find amidit 
the motley company, who are ufed to aflemble at 
the former, a much greater variety of characters, 
than I could hope to meet with in a fingle family. 
From the moment of my ftepping over the threfhold 
of the door, I diveft myfelf of all enfigns of my 
importance: I endeavour to talk with my fellow- 
guefts in theit own ftrain; and am not a little de- 
lighted, when I can difcover the genuine ore of 
Nature unmixt with the alloy, with which Cuftom 
is apt to debafe it. 


Durinc the courfe of laft week, I fet out on one 
of thefe my rural excurfions; and tho’ I did not meet 
with any adventures particularly interefting, yet as 
the walk was undertaken in my official capacity, I ree 
folved that the reflections, to which it gave rife, 
Should be the fubject of my next week’s fpeculation. 


Tue fimplicity and innocence difplayed in rural 
life have been a favorite theme of the Poets, both 
ancient and modern: and the evanefcent traces of 
happinefs and virtue, which were difcovered amidft 
the folitude and retirement of the Country, feem to 
have fuggefted to the bards of Greece the notion of a 
Golden Age, exifting in the infancy of the world. 
The appearances, which fociety muft haye exhibit- 
ed in its earlier periods, were highly favorable to 
this opinion. The rudencfs and fimplicity of pafto- 


ral life could have difcovered none of thofe vices, 
Dp 2 
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which arife from exceffive refinement afd from the 
intercourfe, with which men are mutually conneéct- 
ed in a more advanced ftate of fociety. It was na- 
tural, that they who felt the ardours of poetic 
genius, and who were impreffed with fublime 
ideas of the dignity of virtue, fhould immediately 
embrace a doctrine fo well adapted to their purpofe. 
Benevolence has ever been nearly allied to Poefy ; 
and the Mufes have confidered innocence and hap- 
pinefs as the moft delightful themes, on which they 
could dwell. Satire and invective, tho’ gradually 
introduced into verfe, are not fubjects which allow 
{cope to poetic embellifhment : vice and mifery do 
not admit the ornaments of fiction, or infpire the 
delirium of Fancy ; they do not exalt, but deprefs, 
the mind, which contemplates them : fatire, there. 
fore, has rarely been the talent of thofe, who have 
been eminent for the grafp of their powers, or ami- 
able for the goodnefs of their hearts. 


But in the earlier periods of Society, from the 
filence of hiftoricail evidence, events are neceflarily 
obfcured by tradition, or are left entirely to be fup- 
plied by fable : and there exifts in the human mind, 
a propenfity to form comparifons between the vir- 
tue of prefent and paft ages, which is highly unfa- 
vorable to the former. It is not only in the decline 
of life, that Man is /audator temporis aé/i, an advocate 
ior the happinefs and innocence of former times ; the 
fame principle operates in various degreés during 
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the whole of his exiftence ; in manhood he looks 
back with pleafure on the joys, which illumined 
his youth; and in every ftage of life he is willing 
to believe, that the world is now lefs virtuous and 
happy than it was in the preceding period: the 
obvious refult of this beliefis the idea of a Golden 
Age. 


By fuch arguments, perhaps, we may account 
for the origin and progrefs “of an opinion, which 
once generally prevailed, and which even in our 
own days is rather diverted into a different channel, 
than wholly laid afide. There are fome, who {ftill 
declaim on the quiet and felicity of retirement, and 
who would fondly perfuade us, that A/frea {till in- 
habits the earth, and that Britain has its Arcadia. 
The writers of rhapfody and romance are uniformly 
of this clafs; fo that he, who gathers his notions 
of mankind from ¢heir reprefentations, will ima- 
gine that all vices are concentrated in the metro- 
polis, and that virtue reigns without interruption 
in fields and groves. Modern poets, alfo, generally 
adhere to the fame fide of the queftion, from the 
principle before laid down : fome of them, however, 
have drawn pictures of Country life, which bear fo 
little refemblance to each other, that they deferve 
ourattention. In the Deserren Vitiace we havea 
view of rural innocence, which few men, I believe, 
can pretend to have witnefied ; while inthe Vittace 
of Mr. Craébe we are taught to imagine, that Coun- 
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try life abounds in allthe vices, which difturb Society, 
and that even thefe are heightened by ferocity and 
barbarifm. When the fame fact is fo differently 
ftated, we are certain, that mifreprefentation is at 
leaft on one fide of the gueftion, and we may fuf- 
pect, that it is on both. 


Ir is not my defign to attempt the decifion of 


a difpute, in which oppofite conclufions have 
been drawn by different obfervers: yet, were 


we to incline to the latter opinion under certain re- 


{trictions, it need not raife a figh in the breaft of 


Humanity, or give caufe of diffatisfaction to the 
admirers of rural life. 


A wate celebrated Painter has ingenioufly re- 


marked that “> every feminary of learning may 


“ be faid to be furrounded with an atmofphere of 


“ floating Knowledge, whence every mind may im- 
“ bibe fomewhat congenia! to its own original cone 
“ceptions.””. This obfervation, mutatis mutandts, 
may be transferred from fcience to morals. I con- 
fider every great city, as being encompaffed with 
an atmofphere of floating follies, from which every 
mind may collect fomewhat congenial to its 
own depravity. Round the metropolis this atmo- 
{phere is ftrongly impregnated with vice and cor- 
ruption ; and tho’ its denfity decreafes in propor- 


tion to the diflance of the place, its influence is felt 
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for feveral miles, before it is entirely loft. But be- 
fore this event takes place, we find ourfelves, per- 
haps, far advanced within the atmofphere of fome 
other large town, which produces nearly the fame 
effect on morals and fociety; and thus the {fimpli- 
city of Country life 1s always expofed to the opera- 
tion of an external caufe. Every village has its 
re{pective metropolis, from which it experiences 
efiects not unlike thofe, which the Capital produces 


on the nation at large. 


Ir is not, however, to be imagined, that thefe 
effects are altogether unfavourable to the caufe 
of virtue. While men live remote from fociety 
and feel no wifh beyond that of fupplying the 
wants of Nature, it muft, indeed, be allowed, 
that they are not expofed to fo many tempta- 
tions, as thofe, with which they are befet amidft 
the varying intercfts and ceafelefs competi- 
tions of focial life. Burt tho’ their vices have found 
little encouragement amid{t the languor of foli- 
tude, their virtues alfo muft have been circum{crib- 
ed in the fame proportion. He, who flees from 
the world with a defign of preferving his integrity, 
mut have formed as high an idea of his own f{trength, 
as he has conceived a degrading notion of the 
weaknefs of others. Society is the {phere of good as 
well as of evil : active life calls forth in us an exer- 
tion of our powers, and holds out to us not only 


allurements to folly and guilt, but incentives 
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to wifdom and virtue: it awakens in us the dor- 
mant principles of the foul, and excites us from that 
torpor and f{tagnation, which render us alike burthen- 
fome to ourfelves and ufelefs toothers. If, therefore, 
fimplicity is no longer the appendage of rural life, if 
the anxietics and cares, which difturb the bufy 
world, have forced their way into the privacy of re- 
treat, if innocence is no longer to be found in 
erots and bowers, let not Benevolence lament 
the change, or complain of increaiing corruption: 
happinefs confifts not merely In exemption from 
pain, and virtue is more than a negation of vice. 


R. 








To Correfpondents. 


Some letters having been fent to the C. S. which relate only to 
the domeflic concerns of their authors, Correfpondents are inform- 
ed, that no communications will hereafter be noticed, of which the 
poftageis not paid. A hint of this kind was given in N° 1; 
and there is a trite maxim, which is perfeéily applicable to the 
above-mentioned epillles : Quod non opus eft, affe carum eft. Gen. 
tlemen, who are not difpofed to amufe themfelves at the expence 
of the C. S. but really with well to his undertaking, are requefted 


to fend their contributions to 


“ The Editor of the &. Ss. 
at Meflrs, Mozley & Co, 


Gainfborough,” 





